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NOTES AND NEWS 



Compulsory education in Italy applies only to children from six to nine 
years. Most juvenile arrests take place there between the ages of nine and 
twelve. Crimes against property cause almost one-half the commitments. 

While Pennsylvania and Illinois have been appointing commissions to 
codify and improve school laws, West Virginia has adopted an entirely new 
set of such laws, greatly improved in every point. State Superintendent 
Miller is to be congratulated on his speedy success. 

"No wonder the Japanese prints are the most wonderful works in line- 
drawing and composition the world possesses," says D. C. Watsori in a dis- 
cussion of art-training in Home Education. "No Japanese boy is considered 
educated unless he can draw at least five thousand delicate forms to indicate 
as many letters, words, or expressions." Mr. Watson continues with an 
enthusiastic defense of drawing as a training in motor control and dis- 
criminating appreciation of form. 

Popular Educator for March contains an instructive article on "Written 
Expression." In Italy, says M. V. O'Shea, the pupils spend a long time in 
simply "making lines" before they are allowed to write a single letter. Very 
great formal beauty of written characters is obtained., but efficiency in the 
content expressed suffers from minute and constant attention to the technical 
skill of beautiful letter-making. The article is interesting as a comment on 
a prevailing trait of the Latin nations. 

Not only the universities have summer schools. The Journal of Education 
contains an account of the Norantum Summer School of about 400 boys and 
girls, where the children learn sewing, cooking, basketry, reseating chairs, and 
several other interesting and profitable occupations. Part of the time is 
devoted to training in out-of-door sports. This school, like so many of the 
valuable experiments in modern education, was begun by a social science club 
and later taken over by the municipality. 

The Boston department of school hygiene, is, according to the New 
England Journal of Education, the first in the country. Besides the inspector 
and director and assistant directors, it includes a corps of school nurses, with 
an appropriation of $25,000 for the nursing work alone. These nurses are 
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said to be especially valuable in forming a link between home and school and 
in giving good advice to mothers. In the case of the children at least our 
customs are becoming most rapidly socialized. 

The Massachusetts legislature has under consideration a bill requiring 
a playground in every municipality of above ten thousand inhabitants, with 
at least one additional playground for each increase of twenty thousand 
inhabitants. These grounds are to be put in charge of committees the mem- 
bers of which receive no salary. If this bill is passed it will prove a great 
step in advance in the matter of school hygiene and morals. 

Much better progress is being .made in Chinese elementary and middle 
schools than in the higher educational institutions, says an article in Indian 
Education. This is due to the fact that the local authorities have a freer 
hand and many public-spirited men have established schools at their own 
expense. "The boys have a uniform and go through a course of drill, 
while mathematics, general history, and geography help to broaden their 
minds!" The magnitude of the educational upheaval through which China 
is passing is hardly to be appreciated by the western mind. 

Few things have developed faster within the last ten or fifteen years than 
the medical inspection of schools. In Boston such inspection was first intro- 
duced in 1894, and was applied especially to the isolation of germ diseases. 
Today it includes examination of sight and hearing, and a general physical 
examination for the purpose of determining the pupil's fitness for work. 
This examination is required annually. Thirty per cent, of all public-school 
children in the elementary grades are over the normal age of their grade, 
and this backwardness is often found to be due to curable physical defects. 

So the rod is not to be restored to New York City, in spite of the agita- 
tion in favor of it. The subject has caused a great deal of discussion, nearly 
all the civic associations of the city having passed resolutions against corporal 
punishment. The decision of the board could hardly be called unanimous, 
21 to 17, yet it seems likely to be a final decision, as the matter has been so 
thoroughly gone over. If New York, with its school problems increased by 
the numbers of foreign-born children, accustomed to severe methods of treat- 
ment, decides in favor of "moral suasion," it seems hardly likely that the 
rod will win out in any city of the country. 

Of thirty or more "school cities" organized in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, all but one or two have been discontinued. O. P. Corman points 
out in the Journal of Education some of the defects of the school city. He 
thinks they arise from the fact that any system of self-government which 
attempts total control has to be under the surveillance of the authorities to 
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such an extent that it becomes a thinly veiled paternalism. A questionnaire 
answered anonymously by the pupils in a school city showed "unwillingness 
to hold office, because the duties of that office conflicted with their ideals of 
honor and friendship." "The answers of many of the younger pupils showed 
that they had entirely missed the significance of the plan." 



